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BEST EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE FOR A LIBRARY 


JupcE RoMANzo Bunn, Madison, Wis. 


The best editions of Shakespeare for li- 
brary purposes are those that are best for 
any purpose. That is to say, the best edi- 
tions are those that are edited by competent 
Shakespearean scholars, like Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, Grant White, Henry N. Hudson, 
Wm. J. Rolfe and Horace Howard Furness 
in this country, and George Stevens, Ed- 
mund Malone, James Boswell, Samuel Wel- 
ler Singer, J. Payne Collier, Charles Knight, 
Alex. Dyce, Howard Staunton, J. O. Halli- 
well, William George Clark, John Glover, 
Wm. Aldis Wright, William J. Craig and 
Israel Gollancz in England. These are the 
great modern editors of Shakespeare who 
have put forth full editions. There are 
other very learned and competent scholars 
who have edited single plays, like Mc Mil- 
lan, Edward Dowden, H. C. Hunt and Dr. 
C. M. Ingleby. There are earlier English 
editors also, who did much for Shakes- 
peare’s text, like Rowe, Theobald, Pope, 

tr. Johnson, Hanmer and Capell. But 
their editions are all long out of print, and 
when a copy can be had it is not desirable 
for library purposes, being generally 
printed in poor type and on poor paper. 
They are valuable now only for students 


of the text and for literary purposes; the 
substance of their labors being incorpor- 
ated in much better and more presentable 
modern editions. 

Dr. Johnson, Bishop Warburton, Thos. 
Hanmer, and Edward Capell made editions 
of Shakespeare. Before then Alex Pope 
and Lewis Theobald each made an edition 
of the plays. Theobald published “Shakes- 
peare Restored,” abusing Pope, who in re- 
venge made him the hero of the Dunciad. 
Pope was the greater genius but Theobald 
by his patience, good judgment and inde- 
fatigable industry did more for the text of 
the plays than Pope or any other editor be- 
fore or after his day. Pope’s edition is al- 
most valueless except that he made a very 
few important corrections of the text; 
while Theobald’s edition is valuable only to 
Shakespearean scholars on account of the 
many important emendations. No other 
editor except Rowe has ever had the ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity as came to 
Lewis Theobald, but Rowe did not take ad- 
vantage of his opportunity, though he made 
a few fortunate emendations which have 
stood the the test of time. The field of 
that period was new and had not been 
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gleaned as it has been since. Perhaps few 
readers of Shakespeare realize today what 
these several scholars did for the text. 

The first edition in point of time that 
constitutes a valuable edition to any li- 
brary is that of 1821 by Edmund Malone, 
but edited by James Boswell, the son of 
Dr. Johnson’s biographer, after Malone’s 
death. It is in 21 volumes and is generally 
known as the Variorum edition, though 
there was one, that of Reed’s, in 21 volumes 
before it. The notes were originally se- 
lected and very numerous and valuable, and 
the volumes are in large clear type and 
fine form. Occasionally a copy comes on 
the market from English libraries and is 
always a treasure worth procuring for any 
library, public or private. 

The next critical edition of great value 
is that of Samuel Weller Singer in 10 
volumes, published in 1826, known as the 
Chiswick. It is beautifully printed and is 
a fine edition in every way, with introduc- 
tions and valuable notes at the bottom of 
the page. The second edition, which is 
the standard edition of Singer, was pub- 
lished 30 years later in 1856, also in 10 vol- 
umes. These editions are of course out of 
print, but copies can occasionally be se- 
cured by watching the market. There are 
still some readers of Shakespeare who pre- 
fer Singer’s to any other edition. The 
notes, original and selected, constitute a 
variorum on a small scale. : 

From 1839 to 1843 two important criti- 
cal editions made their appearance, one by 
Charles Knight, the other by J. Payne Col- 
lier. These were two very competent edi- 
tors who did much for Shakespearean 
studies. They each did good work in re- 
storing the text to what has been called 
the “True Original.” Both were sparing 
of conjectural emandations. Knight’s li- 
brary edition appeared in 1842 and 1843 in 
12 volumes octavo with very full notes and 
pictorial illustrations. Collier’s first edi- 
tion was begun in 1842 and finished in 
1843. It is printed on good paper and in 
large clear type, the same type as the cur- 
rent Cambridge Shakespeare, and makes a 
valuable addition to any library. It is in 8 
large octavo volumes. Knight followed 
very closely, too closely, the folio of 1623, 
and Collier formed his text from a compar- 
ison of the quartos and folios with due 
reference to the emandations of previous 
editors, like Rowe, Theobald and Capell. 
His second edition is far inferior to his 
first on account of his adherence to his so- 
called “Manuscript Collector”, which in- 
troduced ,nto the text various unauthorized 
emandawu%ns. 

This edition should be avoided, but the 
first edition of Collier and the Library edi- 
tion of Knight are valuable for any library 
and worth much more than many current 
editions by incompetent editors, or more 
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often, no editors at all. They are only in- 
ferior to four or five more modern editions 
hereafter to be noted, and that only be- 
cause they came earlier. 

The first American editor, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, made his edition in three large 
quarto volumes with copious notes original 
and selected in 1847. He follows very 
closely the text and notes of Collier, and 
his edition is mainly valuable for the very 
able and exhaustive commentaries of an 
esthetic character upon the plays. It is 
hardly desirable for library purposes, even 
if it could be.had, but the copies are very 
scarce and hard to obtain, as the plates 
were burned in the great Harper fire of 
1853 after a comparatively few copies had 
been printed off, and have never been re- 
stored. 

The great edition of Hallowell-Phillipps, 
one of the greatest of Shakespearean 
scholars, in 16 large folio volumes was be- 
gun in 1853, and finished 12 years later in 
1865. Only 150 copies were printed on 
very fine heavy paper and the copies num- 
bered, when the type was distributed. Per- 
haps not more than a dozen or twenty 
copies at the most are owned in this coun- 
try; two of them are in Madison. The 
notes and illustrations are very elaborate 
and take up more room than the text. It 
is the most rare, ponderous and costly edi- 
tion ever published, not excepting the fam. 
ous Boydell edition in 8 folio volumes pub- 
ished in 1802, founded on the text of 
George Steevens, and which with the many 
costly steel plate illustrations broke the pub- 
lishers. The paper and page of this last 
named edition are the finest of all, and con- 
stitute a model for the printing art. 

Mr. Howard Staunton and the Rev. Alex. 
Dyce, two great English scholars and both 
thoroughly versed in early English litera- 
ture began their labors about the same 
time. Dyce’s first edition was published in 
1857. His second, which is his standard 
work, in 1864. It is in 9 volumes, the last 
volume being an invaluable glossary of 
archaic words. The edition is beautifully 
printed and is one of the best ever pub- 
lished. Many scholars think it the best. 
Dyce died in 1869, but a third and fourth 
edition of his work have since appeared. 

Staunton’s first edition was published in 
1857-60, and has long been out of print. 
Staunton, who was a great chess player 
as well as Shakespearean scholar, died in 
1874, but in 1881 there was an elegant re- 
print edition of his Shakespeare published 
in 15 large quarto volumes, limited to 1,000 
copies, and finely illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert, R. A. This is a very sumptuous 
edition but is out of print and hard to pro- 
cure. 

The Staunton volumes have brief notes 
at the bottom of the page, textual and ex- 
planatory, and very full notes at the end of 
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each play, with able criticisms of the plays 
by such eminent critics as Schlegel, Coler- 
idge, Drake and Hazlitt. The edition is 
one of great merit. 


The next important critical edition is the 
Cambridge, published in 1863-5, first by 
William George Clark and John Glover, 
and afterwards by Willliam George Clark 
and William Aldis Wright. These editors 
are now gone except Aldis Wright, who is 
probably the greatest living Shakespeare 
scholar, unless Horace Howard Furness be 
his equal. This edition is mainly critical of 
the text and was beautifully published in 9 
octavo volumes, and has been long out of 
print. Before the second edition was pub- 
lished in 1891-2 the copies of this edition 
became very scarce and rose in value to 
from about $20 to $100. The second edi- 
tion, which is by Aldis Wright, is on the 
same line as the first and deals mainly with 
the text. It is beautifully printed in 9 oc- 
tavo volumes on good paper and in large 
clear type. It is still extant and can be had 
in any good book-store at about $20. This 
edition marks the high water tide of Shakes- 
pearean scholarship. The textual notes 
which are ample, are placed at the bottom of 
each page, and the explanatory notes, which 
are too few in number, at the end of each 
play. Each play has an introduction, but 
there is no glossary connected with the Cam- 
bridge edition, as in Dyce, and no notes or 
comments of an esthetic character. The 
editors seemed to be above all this, which 
is a fault, I think, but their plan was much 
better than to go to the other extreme, as 
our Mr. Hudson did and cumber the edi- 
tion with so many quite superfluous notes. 
I think the Cambridge, for a readable edi- 
tion, superior to the famous New Variorum 
of Mr. Furness in this, that the editors se- 
lected the text from a careful and scholarly 
collation of the quartos and folios and pre- 
vious editions, while Furness, after one or 
two plays were printed, adopted the first 
folio as the text, which in many cases is 
quite faulty. Any library without a Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare misses the best learn- 
ing of the century. 

There was a de luxe edition of the Cam- 
bridge, limited to 1,000 copies, in 40 single- 
play volumes quarto, which makes the fin- 
est full edition of Shakespeare ever pub- 
lished. 

A valuable and the best American edi- 
tion was made by Grant White in 1865-6 in 
12 octavo volumes. The page on which the 
text appears contains nc notes or refer- 
ences to distract the attention of the reader. 
But there is an introduction to each play 
and full notes, textual and explanatory, 
placed at the end. The first volume also 
contains memoirs of Shakespeare, an ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the Eng- 
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lish stage, an essay on Shakespeare’s text 
and a remarkably able essay upon Shakes- 
peare’s genius. White was the greatest of 
our Shakespearean scholars with the excep- 
tion of Horace Howard Furness, and his 
edition of the plays and poems will hold its 
own for long to come. 

The Rev. Henry N. Hudson’s first edition 
was published in 11 volumes in 1851-6. It 
was valuable mainly for the critical essays 
upon the plays. These were omitted in his 
second or Harvard edition in 20 volumes 
published in 1880-81, much to the detriment 
of the work. The Harvard edition while 
it had much merit, had too conspicuous 
faults. First, the editor tampered too 
freely with the authorized text, adopting 
many new readings upon the bare sugges- 
tion of some previous commentator or 
upon his own notion of what would give 
the better meaning without any authority 
whatever. The other blemish consisted in 
making so many superfluous and needless 
notes. It is generally, and I think rightly, 
supposed that, the reader may be left in 
some measure to his own wits to divine 
Shakespeare’s meaning without having a 
signboard at every turn to point the way. 
But Hudson had the genuine Shakespear- 
ean instinct and had a fine insight into the 
meaning of Shakespeare’s language, aiid 
many of the explanatory notes are of great 
value. 

William J. Rolfe’s single-play expurgated 
edition is of value to any one having need 
of an expurgated Shakespeare. In my 
judgment an expurgated edition should 
have relation only to a few selected plays 
for school purposes, like the School edition 
of Aldis Wright. The notion of expurgat- 
ing all the plays is a poor one, because 
they cannot be expurgated without spoiling 
the drama. Take for instance such plays 
as The Merry Wives of Windsor, All's 
Well that Ends Well, Measure for Meas- 
ure and the beautiful tragedy of Cymbeline. 
It does no good to push from the text some 
of the offensive words. The real difficulty 
is in the plot, which is offensive and un- 
pleasing to modern taste, and this cannot 
be expurgated, and to expunge certain 
words is simply lopping off a few limbs 
while leaving intact the body of the fault. 
All’s Well that Ends Well contains one of 
the most distasteful plots in all dramatic 
writing, but it does not help the fault to 
eliminate a few offensive words or sen- 
tences. Aldis Wright had the correct idea 
of an expurgated Shakespeare when he 
made his School edition. He selected four- 
teen of the purest plays for that purpose, 
some of them like Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream, As You Like It, Coriolanus, Rich- 
ard IT and Julius Caesar. All are perfectly 
pure in plot and language, and required no 
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expurgation. The other plays, Richard 
III, The Tempest, Merchant of Venice, 
Twelfth Night, King Lear, Macbeth, 
Henry V, King John and Hamlet, all pure 
in plot, but containing a small amount of 
language that would be alien to modern 
taste, he expurgated without any loss what- 
ever to the dramatic interest. These four- 
teen plays he edited with very full and co- 
pious notes. This was a very commendable 
work and was ample for merely school pur- 
poses. Rolfe’s text is carefully and con- 
servatively selected, and the work consti- 
tutes a valuable variorum on not too large 
a scale for the purposes intended. It was 
published by Harpers rather unluckily upon 
poor paper, somewhat below the general 
scope and merit of the work. 

By far the best single-play edition in 
small volumes is that so well known as the 
Temple edition, edited by Israel Gollancz, 
and published by J. M. Dent & Company. 
No other edition of Shakespeare, perhaps 
no other books in modern times, or any 
time, has had such a sale. The text is that 
of the Cambridge edition. There is also a 
reprint of this edition, called the Larger 
Temple, in larger type in 12 volumes duo- 
decimo by the same house with some addi- 
tional notes, which is perhaps better 
adapted to library purposes, costing about 
$1.00 per volume. In each of these edi- 
tions there is a glossary and explanatory 
notes at the end of each play. To any one 
who can get on and live with but one cheap 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays, the Larger 
Temple may be recommended with some 
confidence. 


STATE MEETING 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Library Association was 
held in Madison February 21-23, and 
proved the most successful in its history. 
Those in attendance, about 150 in number, 
represented sixty-three different libraries 
in the state, and the presence of librarians 
from Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Min- 
nesota lent additional interest to the meet- 
ing. The sessions were held in the club 
room of the new Madison library building 
affording visiting librarians an opportunity 
to inspect the excellent appointments of 
this library, and the well-equipped quarters 
of the Wisconsin library school. The 
practical topics assigned to various speak- 
ers elicited much discussion, in which 


most of those present participated, result- 
ing in the recital of experiences and bring- 
ing out suggestions that proved helpful and 
inspiring. 
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There is a recent luxurious folio edition 
in 40 single-play numbers printed in Edin- 
burg from 1901-5 at $2.00 a number, and 
edited by William E. Henley, that is very 
dainty and pleasing. The paper is light 
and of the best quality with very good 
short explanatory notes at the bottom of 
the page. The edition is limited to 1,000 
copies. Any one securing a copy has some- 
thing good for mere reading without too 
much design of study. 

Mr. Furness’ great work the New Vari- 
orum, now coming to the completion of 
some thirteen plays, is on a scale so collos- 
sal as to give little hope of its ever being 
completed in this world. It was begun 
twenty-eight years ago and if the editor 
had the wearing quality of the best steel 
and a double life vouchsafed him he might 
finish the work in about fifty years more. 
He is already getting tired, but his son is 
taking up the work and it is to be hoped 
may be spared to continue if not to com- 
plete it. It is a great work and American 
scholarship is justly proud of it. It should 
be in every library for reference, but is not 
adapted to general reading. 

Perhaps if a half dozen editions were to 
be named as approximately the best, all 
things considered, for general library pur- 
poses, it would be not far amiss to say, 
Dyce, Staunton, White, Cambridge, the 
Larger Temple and the New Variorum, 
but this should not be understood as at all 
detracting from the merits of such valu- 
able editions as Singer, Knight, Collier, 
Hallowell, Hudson, Rolfe and the Boswell- 
Malone Variorum of 1821. 


OF LIBRARIANS 


The feature of the opening session was a 
scholarly address on “Books and life’ by 
Dean Edward A. Birge of the University 
of Wisconsin. Hon. Harlan P. Bird of 
Wausaukee sent a paper detailing the 
work of his “Library experiment for men,” 
a building where the lumber-jacks of his 
region may enjoy in the same building the 
privileges of a library, restaurant, and 
bowling alley. “A library club room for 
men” was the subject of a paper by Miss 
Mollie Catlin, descriptive of the billiard 
room auxiliary maintained by the Stevens 
Point library. Miss Helen L. Price of the 
Merrill library spoke of the “Special li- 
brary work with foreigners” which she has 
undertaken for the benefit of groups of 
Slav and Greek colonists in her community. 
Judge J. M. Pereles, chairman of the Wis- 
consin commission, closed the evening’s 
program with a practical paper on “What 
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a trustee can do to help the librarian,” in- 
cidentally mentioning an array of ‘“don’ts” 
which the properly disposed trustee ought 
to keep in mind in order that the effective- 
ness of the librarian might remain un- 
hampered by officious offensiveness and 
pernicious officiousness. 

The Thursday program was devoted to a 
series of forenoon papers on Restrictions 
in libraries, wise and otherwise, and after 
noon papers on Every-day problems. These 
papers and talks were limited to five min- 
utes each, and proved interesting, inspira- 
tional and profitable. The fact that nearly 
everyone present took part in the discus- 
sion and comment demonstrated that the 
topics evoked interest born of personal ex- 
perience. The topics were as follows: 
“Loaning but one book, or at most two books, 


at a time’—Miss Mary A. Smith, librarian 
Publie Library, La Crosse. 

“Requiring guarantors from  adui.s’—Miss 
Katherine Cramer, librarian Public Library, 
Oconto. 

“Never loaning outside city limits’”—Miss 
Lucy Lee Pleasants, librarian Public Li- 
brary, Menasha. ° 

“Permitting but one renewal’—Miss Julia <A. 
Hopkins, librarian Free Library, Madison. 

“Restricting Sunday readers to material found 
in the reading room’ —Miss Charlotte Tem- 
pleton, librarian Public Library, Oshkosh. 

“Retention of borrower's card for an unpaid 
fine’’-—Miss Henriette von Briesen, librarian 
Vublie Library, Columbus. 

“The seven-day book: why not transfer it?”— 
Mr. J. V. Cargill, chief of circulating depart- 
ment, Milwaukee Publie Library. 

“Making no exceptions in the loaning of ref- 
erence books’—Miss Agnes L. Dwight, li- 
brarian Publie Library, Appleton. 

“Closing children’s room at 8 o’clock’’—Miss 
Mary J. Calkins, librari.n Publie Library, 
tacine. 

“Fines’—Dr. George W. Peckham, librarian 
Publie Library, Milwaukee. 

“Fiction on the shelves: some practical hints” 
—Miss Julia E. Elliott, head instructor Wis- 
eonsin Library School. 

“Simplicity in cataloging’—Miss Agnes Van 
Valkenburgh, head cataloger Milwaukee Pub- 
lie Library. 

“School duplicate collections: a suggestion’’— 
Miss Katherine I. MacDonald, Assistant Sec- 
retary Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


On Friday morning Miss Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine, chief of the Wisconsin Com- 
mission’s instructional department, con- 
ducted a question box. 
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The following resolution suggested by 
Hon. H. L. Ekern, was adopted. 


In line with the policy of affording to the 
people in every section of the country the 
widest facility for securing information and 
educational development, tne federal govern- 
ment has enacted laws for the distribution of 
periodica!s and newspapers at a low rate of 
postage, even to the extent of permitting the 
mailing of county newspapers to points within 
the county without charge. It would seem 
that in the furtherance of this policy appli- 
eation of this postal regulation ccu!l w's- 
be extended so as to facilitate and encourage 
the diffusion of printed matter in the form 
of books. The multiplied activities of library 
work have taken to the remotest hamlets the 
benefits that come from traveling libraries, but 
the individual reader and student who lives 
on the farm is in many cases prevented from 
taking advantage of the opportunity thus af- 
forded by reason of distance and inability to 
readily secure the books from the traveling li- 
brary s.ations. By permitting the use of the 
mails and carrier service for the distribution 
of books at a low rate of postage, the general 
policy of the government in tne encouragement 
of education will be subserved. It would seem 
reasonable to ask that books circulated for 
these purposes should be placed upon at least 
as favorable a footing as the more ephemeral 
newspapers and publications of like character. 

The Wisconsin Library Association, in an- 
nual session, hereby asks the members of con- 
gress from this state to advocate the enact- 
ment of such laws as will bring about the 
purposes indicated above. 

It asks that congress make provision per- 
mitting books to be sent to individua! bor- 
rowers, through the mails and by mail car- 
riers, at a rate not exceeding one cent a 
pound or fraction thereof, the return rate of 
postage heing likewise not in excess of this 
amount, including a request for a new-book 
loan; provided that the transportation of 
books coming under this act shall be limited 
to those which are secured from the Library 
of Congress, or any state, county, city, village, 
town, or traveling library supported in whole 
or in part by taxation or appropriation from 
publie funds. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Associa- 
tion transmit a copy of the above memorial to 
each member of congress representing the 
state of Wisconsin or any district thereof, and 
also to the president of each State Library As- 
sociation in the United States, with a request 
that similar action be taken by such organi- 
zation. 


Formal tenders of hospitality for the next 
annual meeting were received from Janes- 
ville and Milwaukee, and were referred to 
the newly-elected board of officers. The 
officers are: 


President, H. C. Buell, Janesville. 
Vice-President, L. D. Hinkley, Waupun. 
Secretary, Julia A. Hopkins, Madison. 
Treasurer, Katherine D. Cramer, Oconto. 


WHAT A TRUSTEE CAN DO TO HELP THE LIBRARIAN 


Jupce James M. Peretes, President Milwaukee Library Board 


Very often a trustee confuses his “boun- 
den duties” with those that devolve upon 
the librarian, and thus the two misunder- 
stand each other. ‘ 

The trustee should be a business man, 





with executive ability; be able to observe 
readily how the affairs of the library are 
conducted, and in a tactful manner offer 
criticism and suggestions as if it were his 
own private business establishment. The 
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librarian should, in like manner, be will- 
ing to accept such criticism. 

Likewise, the trustee should be ever 
ready and most willing to furnish advice 
and assistance on every topic submitted to 
him by the librarian. Often librarians err 
by failure to consult the trustees on the 
policy of the library, and do not secure 
the valuable experience of the business 
man, or layman, every kind of profession, 
business or trade usually contributing to 
the membership. 

The learned trustee may have exalted 
ideas, and the librarian, as the specialist, 
have reason to scorn them from his pro- 
fessional view, and neither be able to rea- 
son with the other. Perhaps both may be 
in some degree right, and in some meas- 
ure wrong. Clearly, the librarian has the 
control and management of the library; 
he should have the power to select and di- 
rect the purchases of books necessary for 
public use in the library. However, he 
ought at all times to seek and obtain the 
cooperation and advice of the trustee. 
Thus, one will be of great benefit to the 
other, and the public will secure that, for 
which it pays. 

Librarianship is now a leading profession. 
The time has passed when the librarian was 
a person entrusted merely with the care of 
a lot of books, purchased at random by a 
motley board of trustees (composed of the 
village school-master, the physician, law- 
yer and the influential citizens and _poli- 
ticians) to be put on the shelves, taken 
down to be dusted, or handed over the 
counter for inspection, or the possible use 
of the public; to-day, the librarian must be 
skilled, not in the simple duty of pasting 
labels, but in the selection of the proper 
books, and must furnish the theologian, the 
lawyer and the physician, as well as the me- 
chanic, just what he requires. 

Formerly, the larger the board the 
greater was its supposed influence with 
the people—“the more minds, the more 
thought ;” but experience has proven this 
plan a failure, and shown the truth of the 
adage that “too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” It has been demonstrated that the 
greater the number, the more divided the 
responsibility, and therefore it is desirable 
to have the board of trustees comprise a 
small membership, from five to nine being 
regarded as the suitable number. 

There are many items under the head of 
“business affairs’ of the library, which 
should be attended to by the trustee only; 
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such, for example, as the problem of se- 
curing money or income. The trustee can 
prove himself of inestimable value in his 
official life, and should with earnestness 
and fairness endeavor to influence proper 
legislation from the municipality or state. 
He should bring to the attention of the 
public, through proper channels, the pro- 
priety of donations and legacies; this sub- 
ject cannot be too strongly urged upon the 
board of trustees, nor by them too strenu- 
ously emphasized. 

Probably a suggestion as to what a trus- 
tee should “avoid doing” would be as valu- 
able as to enumerate what he “should do,” 
and cover the subject as effectively. There- 
fore, I will summarize these points briefly: 

Don’t attempt to compile the entire list 
of books for purchase, which the librarian, 
by reason of experience, close study of 
aids in book selection, and knowledge of 
needs as they are presented to his atten- 
tion in the administration of his work and 
contact with the public using the institu- 
tion, can do more readily and with better 
appreciation of the proportions to be pre- 
served, to keep the library’s resources bal- 
anced. 

Don’t give instructions to the assistants, 
or talk over with them matters of library 
administration, unless you are desirous of 
undermining the authority of the librarian 
and injuring the working effectiveness of 
the force. 

Don’t exclude from participation in the 
consideration of questions vitally affecting 
the work of the library, the person who 
more than any other can speak from first- 
hand knowledge, but reserve the privilege 
of vetoing his recommendations if they do 
not commend themselves to your best 
knowledge or judgment. 

Don’t confound legislative and executive 
functions. It would be as advisable for 
a school board member to regard it his 
duty to teach the classes of the school in 
his district as for a library trustee to per- 
form the duties that should be left to the 
librarian. 

Don’t absent yourself from the library 
for protracted periods, and appear at in- 
tervals to find fault. Frequent visits in a 
friendly spirit are an encouragement to the 
librarian, and keep you in touch with the 
work. Long absences show an indifference 
that may communicate itself to others. 

In other words, do your duty, and be 
sure you understand what that duty im- 
plies before you do it. 
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FINES FOR OVERDUE BOOKS 


One of the topics at the recent state gath- 
ering of librarians that called out much dis- 
cussion and interest related to the enforce- 
ment of fines for overdue books. Re- 
sponses to a circular letter sent to the li- 
braries of the state, summarized, show the 
following facts. 

Amount of fine exacted (91 answers): 1 
cent a day, 54; 2 cents daily, 28; 3 cents 
daily, 5; 6 cents per week, I; I0 cents per 
week, 2; no fine, I. 


Total amount received fron fines annu- ; 


ally (87 answers): $6,412.84, a monthly 
average of $534.40. This includes Milwau- 
kee, with annual collections of $1,800 from 
this source; 17 libraries which collect less 
than $1 per annum in fines, and 46 others 
whose fines average less than $5 annually. 

Strict enjercemcnt of payment (81 an- 
swers): Yes, 48; no, 9; enforced accord- 
ing to circumstances, 24. 

The answers received to the last query 
are intefesting. Some of these follow: 

Algoma—Quite strictly. . 

Appleton—As a general thing, but we 
use judgment in individual cases. 

Baraboo—Not strict. Prefer to waive if 
disputed. 

Beloit—Yes. Has to be enforced as this 
is money we use to buy books. 

Black River Falls—Enforced. 

Chippewa Falls—Not strictly. 

Columbus—Enforced (with an occasional 
exception. ) 

Cumberland-—Enforced, unless very good 
reason is given. 

Darlington — Not absolutely. 
used. 

De Pere—Enforced, with occasional ex- 
ceptions. 

Durand—Except books for study—teach 
ers and pupils. 

Eau Claire—Sundays excepted. 
been strictly enforced. 

Eleva—Strictly enforced. 

Elkhorn—Not strictly adhered to. We 
have tried to overcome the idea that fines 
were made a source of revenue. 

Evansville—Lenient as possible. 

Ft. Atkinson—As far as possible, with 
usual experience with difficult people. 

Grand Rapids—If not paid when book re- 
turned, charged on card and card can be 
used but once before fine is paid. 
_Hartford—Sundays and holidays inclu- 
Sive. 

Hartland—As strictly as possible. 

Hudson—Strictly. 
_ Janesville—Generally paid. We lose very 
little—enforce the rule by not allowing 
books to be drawn till fine is paid. If per- 
son is not able to pay, which is often the 
case, after a few weeks allow children to 
draw again. 


Judgment 


Has not 





Kenosha—Rather strictly adhered to ex- 
cept in case of sickness or a first offense 
from some small child which seems to jus- 
tify leniency. 

La Crosse—Not strictly enforced. 

Lancaster—Once in a long while we have 
good reasons for letting some one off with- 
out payment. 

Madison—Strictly, but sometimes allow 
children to work it out at a rate of 5c an 
hour. 

Manitowoc—Strictly except in case of 
bereavement in family. 

Mayville—Strictly. 

Medford—No book issued on a card that 
has a fine upon it. 

Menasha—Carefully collected. 

Menomonie—Enforced except in rare 
cases. ; 

Merrill—Feel that amount of fine is too 
large. We send notices, however, on sec- 
ond day, so that if borrower has large fine 
it is his own fault. The rule is uniformly 
enforced, although another book is al- 
lowed, even though the fine remains unpaid. 
The fine is charged on card and is almost 
always brought at the next return of book. 

Mineral Point—Up to a_ reasonable 
amount. 

Neenah—Snmetimes deduct part of 
amount due and occasionally remit. Little 
trouble. 

North Freedom—If possible. 

_ Oconomowoe—Strictly enforced for fic- 
tion. 

Oshkosh—Fines seldom remitted. Occa- 
sionally we allow for circumstances. We 
do not return cards unless the unpaid fines 
are very large and we allow children to pay 
fines in installments. 

Platteville—Except 
student. 

Portage—Except where so large as to ex- 
ceed value of book. 

Racine—Occasional exceptions, teachers 
and poor children. 

Rhinelander—Including Sundays and holi- 


non-fiction, special 


days. Use judgment—country people sel- 
dom. ; 
Shawano—Strictly. 


Sheboygan—Strictly. 

South Milwaukee—Usually. 

Spring Green—Strictly, no books being 
given offenders who owe fines. 

Stoughton—Have had very little trouble 
in its enforcement. 

Superior—Including Sundays and _holi- 
days. Except in case of sickness and poor 
children at discretion of librarian. 

Token Creek—Books always returned 
promptly. No fines. 

Tomah—Strictly enforced. 

Viroqua—Pretty well enforced. 

Watertown—Very strictly in every and 
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all cases. We have less indication of neg- 
ligence and other difficulties by adhering 
to it. 

Waukesha—Strictly for fiction. 
system has reduced fines. 


Renting 
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Wausau—Allow to take books even if 
fines are not paid. 
Whitewater—Fairly enforced. 


WISCONSIN’S TOWNSHIP LIBRARY LIST 


The 1906-07 list of books for township li- 
braries in the state of Wisconsin, prepared 
by Miss Maud Barnett has just been issued. 

This edition of the Township list is the 
first publishd since 1902. A number of en- 
tirely new features, excellent in concep- 
tion and execution, place it in the first rank 
of school library lists. Its use should 
greatly increase the efficiency and ‘useful- 
ness of school libraries throughout the 
state. 

The state law relating to town, village 
and city libraries is given as usual. Atten- 
tion is called to changes in the law made 
by the last legislature, and helpful sugges- 
tions are made to the different officials con- 
cerning the best methods of fulfilling their 
various duties. 

The unique feature of the publication is 
the section devoted to suggestions to teach- 
ers, comprising 73 pages, and forming a 
condensed handbook of library economy. 
This section includes brief directions for 
the opening, cutting and labeling of books; 
accession records; classification, followed 
by simplified tables of classification from 
both the Dewey and Cutter systems; cata- 
loging; mending and binding. 

The brief cataloging directions are fol- 
lowed by 21 pages of sample cards, illus- 
trating simple catalogue rules. Thirteen 
books which appear in the list following, 
are fully catalogued in the samples, and 
simple catalogue forms are given for main 
and analytic author, subject, and title en- 
tries. 

The form of entry chosen is the one 
used in the Carnegie catalogue of children’s 
books. The information is very brief and 
the method so simple that the most inexpe- 
rienced school librarian should be able to 
follow it readily. 


A complete list of subject headings 
needed for cataloging the books in the list 
completes this section. 

The list itself follows, and some innova- 
tions appear here also. Both Dewey and 
Cutter class numbers have been assigned to 
each book. Instead of a running reference 
list to subjects, as heretofore, the head- 
ings have been carefully chosen with ref- 
erence to their use in cataloging, and the 
best forms selected; subdivisions under 
countries have been indicated, and name 
references given where a choice had to be 
made between the real name and a pseu- 
donym. Books have been very fully ana- 
lyzed, and pagings indicated for each en- 
try. Subject cross references have not been 
indicated either here or in the subject list. 

Specific directions for alphabeting are 
not given, and seem very essential. Many 
difficult problems arise in filing, and a cata- 
logue may be rendered almost useless by 
misplaced cards. 

The list is graded and classified as usual, 
and many of the annotations are signed, 
and are from recognized authorities. The 
number of titles has been reduced from 775 
in 1902, to 699 in 1906. Many old titles 
have been omitted and a number of new 
ones added. In the process of elimination 
many books too advanced for young read- 
ers have been discarded as well as a few 
titles, for which the need of elimination 
does not seem so clear. The selection, on 
the whole, is so excellent, and the entire 
plan so admirable, that it can be cordially 
recommended to public as well as school 
libraries for helpful hints in book selection 
and analytic cataloging. 

A general index and an author and title 
index in one alphabet, complete the book. °° 


STUDY AND LECTURE COURSES IN LIBRARIES 


It is hoped by the regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to enlist the active co- 
operation of library boards and librarians 
throughout the state in a plan for univer- 
sity extension that shall embrace the pub- 
lic libraries as centers. President Van 
Hise has recently organized a university 
extension department, with Mr. Edwin F. 


Pahlow as secretary, and the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission is arranging to 
co-operate by providing suitable material in 
the form of traveling libraries for the use 
of the study centers. A corps of lectur- 
ers has been secured to give courses in his- 
tory, political science, literature, sociology; 
home economics, engineering and agricul- 
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ture. Mr. Pahlow, by correspondence with 
clubs and organizations interested in hav- 
ing courses under their direction as well 
as by personal visits to points in the state 
where extension centers are to be estab- 
lished, will provide assistance, in the or- 
ganization and adjustment of the details of 
the extension work. 

Cordial co-operation on the part of li- 
brary boards will result in making their 
institutions the educational center of their 
respective communities. In many of the 
public libraries, facilities for meeting are 
now afforded to many of the literary and 
study groups organized as clubs or associa- 
tions, and the operation of the plan now 
being worked out will undoubtedly multiply 
the number that will consent to do like- 
wise, thus enlarging their own usefulness 
to the citizens of their localities. A de- 
tailed plan for extending the work of the 
state university has been prepared, and is 
about to be published as a special bulletin. 
The program includes some thirty different 
lecture courses to be given by university 
professors on a wide range of subjects of 
general interest. These courses dre adap- 
ted not only for the usual public lecture 
courses, but for women’s clubs, study clubs 
of teachers, organizations of mechanics. 
business men, bookkeepers, bank clerks and 
others. The staff of the department in- 
cludes thirty-three members of the regular 
instructional force of the university; be- 
sides these other members of the faculty 
will devote as much time to the extension 
work as their university work will permit. 
All departments and colleges of the uni- 
versity are represented in the list of speak- 
ers and courses offered. Professors from 
the history, political science, language, and 
science departments, from the college of 
engineering, the college of agriculture, 
the home economics department, the de- 
partment of physical training, the univer- 
sity settlement, and library will go through- 
out the state lending their aid in various 
educational activities. 

The new university extension depart- 
ment is a part of President Van Hise’s 
policy of extending the advantages of the 
university to the largest possible number 
of people in the state. Heretofore the ex- 
tension work has been confined largely to 
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short courses in agriculture, housekeepers’ 
conventions, and single lectures at farm- 
ers’ institutes, teachers’ conventions, and 
meetings of various organizations and 
clubs. The new work provides for system- 
atic instruction by a series of lectures, 
supplemented by reading and study on the 
part of those taking up the work. In this 
way it would be possible for a large num- 
ber of persons unable to attend the univer- 
sity to obtain many of the advantages of 
university instruction, and to carry on their 
studies at home under competent direction. 

The department provides for assisting 
study clubs of all kinds, both im the organi- 
zation and supervision or leadership of 
classes. From time to time the secretary 
will visit different parts of the state to aid 
in organizing these clubs or perfecting for- 
mer organizations. Classes urder the di- 
rection of some member of the university 
extension staff will meet weekly or bi- 
weekly for lectures or instruction during 
periods of from six to twelve weeks. 
Women’s clubs may obtain lecturers or as- 
sistance in planning their work for the 
year or for several years in advance. Out- 
lines of courses of study and methods of 
work, topics for papers, lists of books and 
periodicals will also be furnished. Clubs of 
teachers in grammar and high schools will 
be furnished outlines of study with lectur- 
ers on educational subjects, or in any field 
of work which they desire to pursue. 

An important part of the extension work 
provides for instruction in mechanical 
drawing, steam, structural, railway and elec- 
trical engineering for those actively en- 
gaged in these occupations. For organiza- 
tions of business men, accountants, book- 
keepers, bank clerks and others engaged in 
commercial lines there are provided courses 
in business methods, purchasing, advertis- 
ing, transportation, public finance, business 
credit and kindred subjects. Provision is 
also made for courses of interest to labor 
organizations, which include lectures on 
labor problems, problems of taxation, fac- 
tory legislation, economic theory and _ his- 
tory. 

A number of courses in history, art and 
archaeology will be illustrated by lantern 
slides of which the university has a large 
collection. 


A LIBRARY CLUB ROOM FOR MEN 
Miss Motry Catutin, Librarian Stevens Point Public Library 


The men’s club room of our library was 
opened just about a year ago, and merely 
as an experiment, although in designing 
the building we had this purpose in view— 
that of converting one room of the library 


into a recreation room for men and boys, 
who have either worked and studied all 
day, and who would otherwise be on the 
street or in other billiard and pool-rooms. 

The room is a bright pleasant one, situ- 
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ated on the ground floor with entrance 
from the street, and is open to all men and 
boys from 2 until 6 in the afternoon, and to 
men (but not boys under sixteen years of 
age) during the evening until 10 o’clock. 

We have the room equipped with a bil- 
liard table, which we were enabled to buy 
through the courtesy of the committee hav- 
ing in charge the Normal lecture course of 
last year, who gave us the proceeds of their 
work. Then we have facilities for other 
games such as checkers, chess, dominoes, 
etc. Besides games the room is well sup- 
plied with papers and magazines, the latter 
being principally technical. 

The club room is now self supporting; 
that is, by charging a fee of twenty cents 
an hour for the use of the billiard table 
we are enabled to pay the full running ex- 
penses, magazines, janitor service and all 
supplies. 

The people who patronize the club room 
are chiefly the boys from fourteen to twenty 
years of age. Very few men come; many 
of them have access to the Masonic and 
Elk club rooms, and others are attracted to 
several billiard and pool rooms outside of 
the saloons. Also, I have understood, they 
do not care to come to a room so crowded 
with boys. Still another reason is that we 
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do not allow smoking, which of course 
would be highly impracticable in the li- 
brary club room, although we know it 
would be more popular. The attendance 
during the summer was naturally small, 
but now we have an average of thirty-five 
boys during the evening, and often many 
more. 


The club room has brought many boys to 
the library who have never been there be- 
fore. Oftentime boys who are awaiting 
their turn at the billiard table come up 
into the library to read for that period, and 
gradually form the habit of coming into 
the reading room and of drawing out 
books. 


The argument used by some of the op- 
ponents of the movement, of whom there 
are few in the city, has been that many 
boys would stay at home evenings were it 
not for the club room and that these same 
boys are learning to play billiards which 
they would not have done otherwise. Per- 
haps that is true,but are we not doing more 
good by creating a place for the boy who 
will not stay at home or who has no home? 

I feel that I can safely say that our club 
room has been a success and is a most valu- 
able adjunct to the library. 





WHAT ENTHUSIASTIC CO 


An urgent request from theArcadia Pub- 
lic Library for a system of Polish traveling 
libraries similar to the German and Nor- 
wegian libraries already in circulation led 
the Commission to send out circular letters 
to the libraries of the state having a pos- 
sible demand for Polish books. The letter 
asked for information and also proposed 
the purchase of ten libraries, costing thirty- 
five dollars each, providing subscriptions 
were received from public libraries for half 
the number. At Stevens Point, Polish 
books have been in great demand for sev- 
eral years, the statistics showing a remark- 
able use in proportion to the .number of 
books in the collection. The calls for new 
books were constant and the librarian av- 
preciating the economy of the traveling li- 
brary scheme—the price of one library se- 
curing the exchange of ten covering a 
period of five or six years—-was especially 
anxious to secure one. The book funds 
for the year would not admit of this spe- 
cial outlay, a subscription was apparently 
not practicable, but she found a way. 


OPERATION CAN DO 


Miss Catlin’s letter tells how she found 
it: ‘Some time ago you asked me if we 
would like a Polish traveling library for 
the Public library, and until now we have 
been unable to have one. But last Satur- 
day we gave, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club, a supper, in the club rooms 
of our library and earned the necessary 
amount. Perhaps it would be interesting 
to you to know how well the Polish people 
responded to our efforts. The priest and 
Polish paper did all they could for the sup- 
per and the women of the Polish settle 
ment got right out and solicited, brought 
tables, furnished two, and eight of their 
women served and worked here all the 
time. I think half of the patronage was 
Polish, for we gave the supper during a 
very busy week. The patronage of the 
children’s room is surely half Polish and I 
can safely say that the majority of the 
readers who sit in it and read for a long 
time are Polish and Jewish children.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DISINFECTION 


The following extracts from a significant 
article on disinfection, in the Bulletin of 
the State Board of Health for July- 
September, 1905, are of importance to li- 
brary boards and librarians who find it 
necessary to disinfect their libraries. After 
calling attention to the necessity of com- 
plete isolation of first cases and strict quar- 
antine to the prompt elimination of con- 
tagious disease recommendation is made of 


thorough disinfection, not only by fumiga- 
tion with formaldehyde vapor in the presence 
of plenty of moisture, but also by a general 
scrubbing up of the entire premises, using for 
this scrubbing process an acid solution of bi- 
chloride of mercury. ‘This solution should be 
applied to the floors, casings and woodwork in 
all portions of the house. Fumigation is a 
great aid in properly ridding a house of germs. 
It is not the sure and complete power in this 
respect, that many people believe. Rightly 
handled it can be made destructive to prac- 
tically ali dangerous agents. Handled as it 
may be, however, by conscienuous but inex- 
perienced individuals, some one of the prime 
factors essential to disinfection may be omit- 
ted and the worl, therefore, not accomplish the 
complete and full results desired. Hence, the 
importance of always using in addition other 
measures applicable in these cases. . . . 
A combination of these two will certainiy 
bring about results that will be safe and re- 
liable. Sprinkling a little formaldehyde on 
the floor without respect to the crevices and 
openings into the room being closed, and the 
burning of a few sulphur candles for a short 
time and then perfect ventilation following, 
are only make-shift methods of disinfection, 
and of reaiiy no practical value. 

A room to be disinfected should be meas- 
ured in order to ascertain the number of cubic 
feet therein contained. A formaldehyde gen- 
srator should be at hand and from eight to 
ten ounces of formaldehyde used and gener- 
ated in this room for every thousand cubic 
feet of space. The mere generating of for- 
maldehyde into vapor in the room is not suf- 
ficient. If the air be dry, the disinfecting 
power of the formaldehyde gas is very much 
lessened, hence it is important that not only 
should from eight to ten ounces of formalde- 
hyde be generated for each thousand cubic 
feet of space, but large quantities of steam 
or moisture should be liberated at the same 
time, or before, in the room to be fumigated, 
so that the combination of the formaldehyde 
gas and moisture, which is essential to suc- 
cess, may come in contact with all infected 
areas or spaces. Formaldehyde gas from 
the liquid formaldehyde liberated in sufficient 
quantities in a room with plenty of moisture, 
is the best disinfectant at command at pres- 


ent. There may be many different methods 
of liberating tne gas from the formalin, but 
the presence of the gas with plenty of mois- 
ture in a room is always essential, no matter 
what method is used. 

A room should be tightly sealed, all crev- 
ices, cracks, keynoles, stove pipes, stoves, ete., 
should be sealed or closed, so that there is 
as little circulation of air into and out of the 
building as possible. .. After the 
room is well sziurated with the gas and kept 
tightly closed from eight to ten hours, the 
windows and doors should be opened and thor- 
ough ventilation be practiced. The casings 
and floors snouid be carefully washed, and the 
room will be ready for oceupancy. It is well 
in disinfecting a room to leave a door or one 
of the windows so taat it can be opened from 
the outside of the house. ‘Thus will prevent 
coming in contact with escaping gas. 


Books should, of course be stood on end 
and opened up as far as possible. Drawers 
should be pulled out, and cupboafds and 
closets opened. The fumigation of the li- 
brary is usually done by the Health Com- 
missioner. ; 

When disinfection is necessary for a few 
books only, they should be put in a tight 
closet or fumigating cupboard made for the 
purpose and formaldehyde generated in the 
bottom. An ounce of formaldehyde is 
sufficient for an ordinary closet. half an 
ounce for a cupboard two by three feet and 
six feet high. 

Several librarians in the state report suc- 
cessful fumigation by means of merely 
hanging cloths, saturated in a forty per 
cent solution of formaldehyde, close to the 
books. The Commission has found the 
most satisfactory results from a generator. 
An inexpensive and easily managed device 
is the Rauschenberg’s formaldehyde deodor- 
izer (two quarts) which sells for three 
dollars. Wood alcohol is used in the lamp, 
the alcohol being converted into formalde- 
hyde gas. A still more inexpensive and 
simple arrangement is a formaldehyde can- 
dle called Lister’s fumigator. This costs 
but twenty-five cents and one candle is 
sufficient for a good-sized closet, or even 
an ordinary room. The Lister fumigator 
is manufactured by Johnson and Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and obtainable at 
any druggist’s. 


MUSEUM AUXILIARIES IN LIBRARIES 


Cares E. Brown, Secretary Wisconsin Archeological Society 


For thirty years or more, Wisconsin’s 
archaeological treasures have, through the 
lack of interest and knowledge of their 
educational value on the part of a vast ma- 
jority of Wisconsin citizens and public in- 
stitutions, become the spoil of commercial 





collectors and dealers in every part of the 
Union. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society and 
one or two other large public institutions 
have long recognized the importance of 
keeping these treasures at home, and 











properly provided for their safe keeping. 
The practice of dealing in these precious 
heirlooms of our predecessors on Wiscon- 
sin soil has now become sufficiently wide- 
spread and serious to demand the imme- 
diate attention of educators and thoughtful 
men and women in every section of Wis- 
consin. In many parts of the state, as the 
result of the present organized effort and 
agitation, the need of retaining these 
aboriginal treasures as valuable aids to 
the advancement of education, is beginning 
to be properly appreciated. 

Through the medium of the state press 
and the publications of the Wisconsin so- 
ciety, the recent acquirement of valuable 
archaeological collections by Be'oit College, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, St. Francis 
Seminary and other of the larger educa- 


tional institutions of the state, has been 
made known. ; 
It is desirable that other institutions 


throughout Wisconsin may also soon be 
thus provided for, and it is to assist and 
coéperate with it in this worthy and all- 
important work that the society now ap- 
peals to the members and friends of the 
Wisconsin State Library Association. 

It views with interest and pleasure the 
ever increasing number of public libraries 
in the state and desires to suggest that 
these institutions are also appropriate and 
convenient places for the harboring and 
display of local collections. It would be 
greatly pleased if in every library building 
in Wisconsin, a small room, or at least a 
corner, or wall, might be set aside for 
museum purposes, and that among other 
materials thus made accessible to the public 
a cabinet of specimens illustrative of early 
aboriginal life in the quartet of the state 
in which the institution is situated, might 
be assembled. 

In a small number of Wisconsin libraries 
this is now being done and in_ several 
others, notably at Green Bay and Oshkosh, 
valuable collections have been installed. 
Several other libraries have found it neces- 
sary to temporarily refuse the donation or 
loan of archaeological collections of con- 
siderable value, because of a lack of cases 
or case room. 

In view of the now raptd disappearance 
and destruction of our antiquities, the 
present urgent need of the acquirement of 
such collections must be apparent to all in- 
telligent citizens. Everywhere throughout 
the state the present lack of materials il- 
lustrative of important studies is felt by 
students and teachers. Many Wisconsin 
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institutions are located in regions still rich 
in opportunities for securing such speci- 
mens. In every part of the state are per- 
sons possessing a few arrowheads, a knife, 
stone or metal ornament, a specimen of In- 
dian beadwork or basketry, or a small col- 
lection of these or similar objects of inter- 
est and value. 

At present these are of no value to the 
public and are in addition in danger of be- 
coming a prey to the dealer in Indian 
“relics”, or subject to loss through theft or 
destruction by fire. Generally, with a 
small amount of persuasion, these may be 
secured for the local library or other insti- 
tution, and thus be made to serve in the 
cause of education. 

To the formation of such collections 
many public spirited people will gladly 
contribute if their attention be but called 
to the need. The local newspapers also 
will be pleased to foster a public spirit and 
interest in the work. 

It should be remembered that all speci- 
mens secured should be catalogued and 
labeled with the full information concern- 
ing their character, provenance, etc. With- 
out such information their value is but 
slight. 

Among the large number of members of 
the Wisconsin Archealogical Society, are 
many persons who possess private collec- 
tions of value, thus placing the Society in 
a good position to assist and codperate 
with educational institutions in every part 
of the state. With these its officers invite 
correspondence, with the assurance that it 
will assist them in every possible manner. 

Annually large numbers of valuable Wis- 
consin materials escape from the western 
counties of our state, the Mississippi Val 
ley being as yet our most poorly guarded 
frontier, and in the absence of any large 
educational institutions in thts part of the 
state, the Wisconsin society asks the pub- 
lic libraries at La Crosse, Arcadia, Eau 
Claire, Black River Falls and other insti- 
tutions in that region, to be watchful of 
their opportunities to secure some of these. 

Within the past month, the society has 
distributed to one hundred libraries and 
other institutions in Wisconsin, through 
the courtesy of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission and otherwise, copies of its 
recent valuable contribution to focal ar- 
chaeology, “The Aboriginal Pipes of Wis- 
consin.” It will be pleased if Wisconsin 
librarians will call the attention of local 
educators and students to this work, and 
make it accessible to all. 
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THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION 


The twelfth annual session oi the Sum 
mer School of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission will be held in Madison, July 
16, to August 24, 1906. Especial interesi 
attends this session for the reason that the 
quarters acquired by the Commission in 
the new City Library Building for its per 
manent school, wili be occupied for the 
first time. 

The summer session of six weeks is de- 
signed for the librarians oi small public 
and schooi libraries, and for library assist- 
ants, who can not leave their work for a 
year’s course, but who can obtain leave of 
absence for the study offered by the short 
session. 

Courses of Study—Two courses of study 
are offered for the summer of 1906, an 
elementary and a supplementary course. 

Elementary Course—The — elementary 
course, from July 16 to August 24, cover- 
ing six weeks of 40 hours study each, is 
systematically planned to include as ‘much 
as possible of library technique and meth- 
ods. Cataloging, ciassification (Dewey), 
reference work, and bibliography will be 
the major subjects carries throughout the 
course ; while book selection and buying, 
accessioning, shelf-listing, children’s work, 
library administration, library extension, 
and other topics will have due recognition. 

Admission. <As the object of the summer 
session is to train those already in li- 
braries for more efficient service, only such 
candidates will be admitted as are already 
engaged in library work, or are under 
definite appointment to positions. An ap- 
prenticeship of at least six months in an ac- 
credited library is considered essential for 
good work in the summer session, to en- 
able students to understand and profit by 
technical instruction, which will be beyond 
them without such preparation. 

Entrance examinations will not be re- 
quired, but candidates are expected to 
have had a high- school course or its equiva- 
lent, as the minimum basis of general edu- 
cation. 

Application for admission should be 
made, and the required blanks filed, before 
June 10. As the number of students is 
necessarily limited, early application is de- 
sirable. 

Tuition. There will be no charge for 
tuition to students who are holding posi- 
tions in Wisconsin libraries, or bring cre- 
dentials showing definite appointments 
thereto, as the object of the school is to 
taise the standard of library service in 
Wisconsin. For others the fee is $20 for 
the course. 

Supplementary Course—It is the custom 





of the Commission to offer a supplementary 
course every second year in connection 
with its summer session. This course is 
planned for those who wish to study some 
particular phase of library work, or broaden 
their grasp and understanding of advanc- 
ing library thought and methods. 

The supplementary course for 1906 offers 
three series of lectures—on Printing, Bind- 
ing, and the Elements of Prose Fiction— 
the entire series covering a period of four 
wecks from July 30 to August 24. Three 
of the greatest needs of the modern library 
are good printing, good binding, and the 
selection of the best fiction. These lec- 
tures, planned with a view to meet such 
needs, will give a leeway of time for sup- 
plementary reading, and for study and ob- 
servation in the libraries of Madison. 

Printing. The course on printing, from 
July 30 to August, 4, will be conducted by 
Henry Eduard Legler, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, and 
will cover both the practical side of the 
printer’s art and the history of the printed 
book, The lectures on typography will dis- 
cuss the preparation of copy, fonts of type, 
principles of composition, design of page, 
elements affecting legibility, and proof- 
reading; they will be supplemented by 
practice work planned with reference to 
the problems that are continually met in 
libraries in the printing of supplies and re- 
ports, and in the tests for type and paper in 
buying books, especially in choosing edi- 
tions. Class visits to local printing houses 
will be made. The lectures on the history 
of printing will include early printed 
books, book illustration, notable printers 
from Gutenberg to Franklin, and the mak- 
ing of modern books. Collateral reading 
will be assigned for the course, and sug- 
gestions for further reading given. 

Binding. The course on binding, from 
August 6 to 11, will be conducted by John 
Cotton Dana, Librarian of the Free Pub- 
lic Library, Newark, New Jersey. The 
course is on library binding for use, the 
lectures to cover the process of binding, 
binding materials, and the literary side of 
binding; while allied subjects, as the care 
of books, book labels, and book plates will 
also be considered. 

A binding kit containing an inexpensive 
book, samples of binding materials, and 
simple binding tools, useful afterwards in 
any library, will be furnished each student 
at a nominal cost. Definite practice in 
binding will follow the daily lecture, the 
students being expected to take apart the 
book provided and bind it again, in order 
to get a clear understanding of the 
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mechanism of a book and tne process of 
binding. 

Exhibition. An exhibition of early 
printed books, finely printed and bound 
books, and books from. specia! presses and 
famous binderies, together with illustra- 
tions of practical printing and binding, will 
be an interesting and valuable feature of 
the courses on printing and binding. 

Elements of Prose Fiction. The course 
in prose fiction, from August 13 to 24, will 
be conducted by Henry Burrowes Lathrop, 
Associate Professor of English Literature 
in the University of \.‘isconsin. This 
course is given with a view to suggesting 
methods of forming a standard of judg- 
ment, and of acquiring a better apprecia- 
tion of the greatest works of this class of 
literature. The relation of prose fiction to 
other literary types, the view of life, and 
the imaginative power of the novelist, plot, 
character, incident, scene, style, and some 
special types of novels, especially the his- 
torical, will be treated. Collateral reading 
will be required, and suggestions for fur- 
ther reading given. 

For students taking the supplementary 
course, a review of technical subjects will 
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be offered, giving opportunity to consider 
new points in cataloging, classification, 
and library economy. New books in spe- 
cial classes, as reference books, biography, 
travel, science, arts and crafts, and music 
scores will be discussed in seminaries. 

Admission. The supplementary course 
is open to those who have completed a 
summer course in a library school of recog- 
nized standards, and also to properly 
equipped students who desire the inspira- 
tion and help that the courses offer. 

Students may enter for the full course 
of four weeks, for any single course, or for 
two courses. Application for admission 
should be made, and the required applica- 
ion blanks filed, before June to. 

Tuition. The tuition for the entire sup- 
plementary course is $15. The courses in 
Printing and Binding are $5 each, or $10 
for the two. The course in Elements of 
Prose Fiction is $10. Students entering 
for three weeks will pay the full fee of $15. 

All correspondence regarding either 
‘course of Summer Session should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, 
Preceptor, Wisconsin Library School, 
Madison. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS OF INTEREST 


Two state documents of value and inter- 
est have been issued recently: the eleventh 
biennial report of the bureau of labor and 
industrial statistics and the report of the 
State board of managers of the St. Louis 
world’s fair. The first contains. special 
articles on sweat shops in garment making 
trades, and employers’ liability; subjects 
which are discussed by debating clubs, 
economists and politicians. Write to the 
Commissioner of Labor, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. The second is a desc-ptive and illus- 
trative outline of Wisconsin’s exhibit at 
the St. Louis fair. Apply to Grant 
Thomas, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The New York State library has pub- 
lished annotated bibliographical lists on 
two leading questions of the day, present 
insurance problems and direct nominations, 
which will aid the librarian in gathering 
material on these subjects. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia transmitted a report to Congress 
on franchises granted to street railway 


companies in the principal cities of the 
United States, which is a comparative 
statement treating of taxation, stocks, 
fares, duration of franchises, etc., and is 
of great value. It is in pamphlet form— 
soth Congress, Ist session, senate document 
No. 9, and may be obtained on application 
to your congressman. 

Another comparative report, one recently 
issued by Gr eat Britain, is also desirable. 
Tt is entitied, “Reports from His Majesty's 
nee abroad, respecting gradua- 
ted income taxes in foreign states.” This 
shows the laws relating to income tax in 
various countries as well as the returns, 
basis of taxation, exemptions, penalties, 
etc. It is issued as miscellaneous docu- 
ment No. 2, and may be obtained from 
Wyman & Sons, Fetter Lane, E. C. West- 
minister, S. W. for 35 cents (in stamps). 
Income taxation will be greatly discussed 
during the next legislative session and in- 
formation upon the experience of Europe 
will be eagerly sought for. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


News AND Notes CoNCERNING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


LIBRARIANS 


Carpenter. Miss Mary F. Carpenter, 
who supplied the place of the librarian of 
the De Kalb, Ill., Normal school, during 
the latter’s absence in the South, has. re- 
turned to Madison. 


Gearhard. The new Elkhart library will 
be served by George Gearhara as librarian. 


Mathes. Miss Mary E. Mathes of Mil- 
waukee, formerly librarian at Mosinee, has 
been engaged temporarily for cataloguing 
work in the Commission Legislative Refer- 
ence department. 


Parmele. Miss Zlla Parmele of the Osh- 
kosh Normal school library will go to 
Europe next summer for a sojourn of 
some months. 


Turner. Miss Emily Turner, formerly 
librarian of the Oshkosh public library, is 
studying in the graduate school of Yale 
University. During the coming summer, 
Miss Turner will serve as librarian of the 
Normal school at Oshkosh. 


GIFTS 


Berlin. The City Federation of Women’s 
clubs have appointed a standing committee 
to complete the furnishing of the club room 
in the library building. The furniture is 
the old mission style, massive and endur- 
ing. A fine Brussels rug is the gift of Mrs. 
Cc. S. Morris. Mrs. Kaltenbach has given 
a picture. The following club contribu- 
tions were received: Berlin City Federa- 
tion of Women’s clubs, $50.75; Alpha club, 
$50; Friends in Council, $50; Athena club, 
$15; individual gifts, $15. 


Broadhead. Subscriptions to the library 
fund now amount to nearly $1,000, about 
half the sum which it is proposed to raise. 


Elroy. The railroad companies repre- 
sented in the city have agreed to contribute 
$30 monthly towards the support of the 
new public library. 


Fond du Lac. Mrs. S. S. Bowers, of 
Minneapolis, has donated to the public li- 
brary the collection of books amassed by 
Dr. S. S. Bowers. For many years, Dr. 
_— was a leading citizen of Fond du 

ac 


Green Bay. The Tank cabinet, for the 
purchase of which the members of the 
Shakespeare club have been working, 
has been placed in the Kellogg public li- 
brary. When the boxes which the club 
members had been distributing were called 





in it was found that there was enough 
money in them to make the purchase. Un- 
der the original offer, Mr. Furber paid 
$100 of the purchase price and the club 
members raised the other $200. 


Janesville. By the will of the late Stan- 
ley Smith, $500 is designated for the pur- 
chase of pictures for the public library. 


La Crosse. The boys of the High School 
have donated $60 for completing valuable 
magazine files. 


Mosinee. Mr. Joseph Dessert celebrated 
his eighty-sixth birthday on the 6th of last 
January by tendering the deed of his pub- 
lic library building, together with the lot 
on which it stands, and all the books and 
furniture and also the sum of $1,000 for 
the maintenance of the library, to the vil- 
lage of Mosinee. The village board adopt- 
ed a resolution accepting the offer and the 
deed has been placed on record. 

The library was built and equipped by 
Mr. Dessert in 1898 and he has maintained 
it ever since. The property is valued at 
about $20,000. 


Ripon. The public library has been pre- 
sented with about eighty books by Mrs. G. 
G. I. Middleton. Forty of the volumes 
are bound magazines and the others are 
children’s books. 


Sun Prairie. Judge J. H. Carpenter, of 
Madison, has presented seventy-five vol- 
umes, chiefly historical and reference books, 
to the village library. 


West Bend. Since last fall the Women’s 
on has given about $90 toward the library 
und. 


Waupaca. Recent gifts: From the Wo- 
man’s club, $200 realized from the sale of 
the Waupaca Cook Book, and the following 
reference books: International Encyclo- 
paedia, Larned’s History of Ready Refer- 
ence, Stoddard’s Lectures, Shakespeare 
Reference Library, 51 volumes. From the 
Monday Night club, 50 volumes, including 
Poole’s Index and John Moreley’s English 
Men of Letters series. 


Waupun. By the will of the late Ed- 
gar M. Beach, the city of Waupun receives 
$1,000 for use in finishing and furnishing 
the Iecture room on the north side of the 
basement in the Carnegie library building, 
providing such room be thereafter known 
as the E. M. Beach lecture room. 


Wausau. The Wausau Gas Company 
and the Wausau Electric Company have 
contributed $100 each to the new library 
building fund. 
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Appleton. It has been decided by the 
Board to limit the admission to the library 
on Sunday afternoons to young people of 
16 years of age and older. For a long time 
the number of children and young people 
under sixteen years of age who have been 
present, has increased to such an extent 
that the older people have been crowded 
out. 


Baraboo. The circulation of books from 
the library for February was 3,376 volumes, 
the greatest number circulated in any one 
month. About 1,200 reference books have 
been used in the rooms. 

The Latin classes are located in the 
basement room of the library. The County 
Historical collection has been moved into 
the Bird room. 

The library is having trouble with read- 
ers who tear pictures from the books and 
magazines. 


Black River Falls. The editor of The 
Banner thus advises his constituency: ‘‘It 
is asked that the people visit the library to 
help them realize that it is one of the most 
important educational factors. It is proper 
and right that the cemetery should be cared 
for, and it is. But if those who think that 
too much has been done for the library 
could sit one afternoon and watch the tide 
of children, big and little, asking for books 
—fiction, history, science, to say nothing of 
technical works—to observe how much 
greater the demand is than the supply, they 
too might be converted to the fact that it is 
better to spend our surplus money for the 
living rather than for the dead.” 


Chilton. An energetic movement has 
been started for a public library. At a pre- 
liminary meeting, voluntary contributions 
from those present amounted to $200. 


Cumberland. The new building ‘was 
formally opened March 17. On week days 
the library will be open from 1 to g p. m. 
There is some sentiment for Sunday open- 
ing, but no conclusion has been reached. 

The total cost of the new library build- 
ing was $8,800. 


De Pere. On Saturday, Feb. 17, the li- 
brary issued the largest number of books 
circulated in any one day—312. 


Durand. The library board has voted to 
purchase as a site for the new building a 
lot 160 feet wide located on Wilson street, 
belonging to Mrs. A. M. Prindle; cost, 
$700. 


Eau Claire. Every Saturday forenoon 
during February and March, stories have 
been told to children of the third and 
fourth grades. On some Saturdays 250 
children have assembled in the public li- 
brary to listen to them. 
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An interesting St. Valentine’s exhibit of 
children’s drawings attracted many visitors 
to the library. 


Elkhart. A public library has been start- 
ed under the state law. A room has been 
secured in Gerhardt’s hotel, where the 
books will be kept. 


Footville. A play was given by the young 
people of the town for the benefit of the li- 
brary, on the 22d and 24th of February. 
In spite of disagreeable weather and almost 
impassable roads about forty dollars was 
realized. The next week the play was pre- 
sented by the Footville caste at Orford, 
and the net proceeds generously divided 
between the libraries of the two towns, each 
receiving fifteen dollars. 


Hartland. The library has acquired a 
new bookcase and a large number of vol- 
umes to place therein, though a circulating 
library club of twenty members. When the 
books have been read bv the club members, 
they are given to the puplic library. The 
selection usually comprises the best new fic- 
tion, some history, biography, etc. A party, 
given recently to raise money for new book 
cases, netted $20.50. The village board an- 
nually appropriates $48, which pays the 
rental for library quarters. 


Kenosha. For the second time in its his- 
tory, the number of books drawn in one 
month from the Gilbert M. Simmons li- 
brary has exceeded 6,000. The number 
drawn in January was 6,088, and there were 
3,268 readers recorded during the same pe- 
riod. 


Kilbourn. The debt under which the 
public library has struggled for some time 
has been reduced from $1,500 to $800 


Lake Geneva. The work of the library 
has increased to such an extent that the 
board has employed an assistant librarian 
and has purchased a new Remington type- 
writer to facilitate the work. 

The library is being reorganized. A sub- 
ject catalogue has been introduced by Miss 
Zana K. Miller of the Free Library Com- 
mission, and the work is to be carried on 
by the librarians as rapidly as possible. 

The children’s room has been made more 
attractive by several beautiful gifts from 
Miss Sturgis, its founder. Among her gifts 
are the two sets of Jessie Wilcox Smith 
pictures, “The Child in a Garden,’ and 
“The Mother’s Day,” in the larger size; 
also the Lucca della Robbia bas relief of 
angel heads, a Holy Family, in color, and 
several beautiful calendars. 

Gifts of books during the year, from dif- 
ferent sources, amount to about 600 vol- 
umes. 

The bookmarks issued by the Commission 
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are used, and all the books listed on them 
are now in the library. Books are bought 
from the best accredited lists, and are very 
much read. 


Madison. The Madison Journal’s com- 
ment upon the occupancy of the new library 
building may be regarded as unusually ex- 
pressive: “Madison may be pardoned the 
little upward tilt of her head this week as 
she proudly moves into her handsome new 
library. It’s a beauty, indeed.” 


Manitowoc. On March 13, the library 
celebrated its sixth anniversary. In 1900, 
the library was located in rooms over the 
postoftice, Miss Henrietta von Briesen be- 
ing the first librarian. Since then the li- 
brary has moved into the new building 
donated by Andrew Carnegie. When the 
library was opened the number of volumes 
was but 1,683, while today there are 
7,500 volumes, an average increase of 
1000 books a year. 

Success has attended the establishment of 
the branch on Washington street. In three 
months a total of 1,616 volumes have been 
circulated. . 


Marshfield. The library circulated 961 
more books during January and February, 
1906, than during the corresponding months 
of any previous year. 

An important change has been made in 
the open hours of the free library, with the 
effect of a marked improvement in the serv- 
ice. Hereafter the library will be open 
from 10 to 12 in the forenoon, from 2 to 6 
in the afternoon and from 7 to 8:30 in the 
evening. The opening of the library in the 
morning will be appreciated by many peo- 
ple. The library closes a half hour earlier 
at night as experience has proved that there 
are few patrons after 8:30. 


Mayville. The library has moved into 
larger quarters, and is now open every even- 
ing and two afternoons, instead of three 
times a week, as formerly. Additional 
shelving and more books have been ac- 
quired. Reading tables have been pro- 
vided. The circulation has increased con- 
siderably, and many new readers have 
registered since the occupancy of the new 
quarters. 


Menomonee Falls. A public library has 
been started in the village. The trustees 
have voted $150 per annum. A room in 
the Fraser block has been secured, and lists 
of books for first purchases are being 
made up. 


Mineral Point. The local library an- 
nounces that “non-residents may have the 
privilege of borrowing books for three 
months for the sum of twenty-five cents; 
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and they are cordially invited to visit the li- 
brary while in town.” 


Oshkosh. The establishment of a chil- 
dren’s room in the library is a welcome 
improvement. Miss Ruby Radford is in 
charge. 


Racine. When the story hour was in- 
augurated but a few months ago, there were 
only about thirty children in attendance. 
The Saturday attendance now averages 150. 

Additional shelves have been put into the 
reference room. About 175 volumes of 
bound periodicals have been added during 
the last year, as the old shelves proved 
inadequate for the increased number of 
books. 


Randolph. The village board has recent- 
ly voted to establish a public library, which 
starts with an appropriation of $50 from 
the village for initial expenses, a fund of 
$103 for books, the gift of a library asso- 
ciation, and 150 volumes contributed by a 
library aasoication which has disbanded. An 
effort will be made to increase the book 
fund by a general subscription. Mrs. Jen- 
nie Davis has been chosen librarian. The 
incentive to establish this public library 
was given by the selection of Randolph as 
a station for a Columbia County traveling 
library. 

Rhinelander. 
has been started. 


A fiction renting collection 


St. Francis. The new liprary building to 
be erected on the grounds of the Seminary 
will cost $50,000. 


Seymour. The plan for the new city 
hall provides a room for the library. 

Stoughton. The city council has voted 
to accept a gift of $10,000 from Mr. Car- 
negie, for a library building, under the 
usual conditions. The council also voted 
to appropriate $4,000, if necessary, to secure 
a suitabe site. 


Superior. Lawyers of the city have been 
notified that they may enjoy the privileges 
of the Duluth law librarv upon payment of 
an annual fee of $10. There is some talk 
of establishing in the local public library 
a law section similar to that maintained 
in Duluth. 

WVaupun. Referring to the election of 
Mr. L. D. Hinkley, as vice president of the 
State Library Association, one of the local 
papers notes editorially that “Mr. Hinklev’s 
well-known interest in library work makes 
him qualified for an official position in this 
state organization. His work in connection 
sith our local library has been of inesti- 
moble value to that institution and we are 
all pleased to have his worth in this line of 
work receive wider recognition.” 
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BIBLE STUDY AIDS 


Books for New A list of books for 
Testament study New Testament — study 

appeared in the Biblical 
World for October 1905. It will be 
found useful to librarians in helping Sun- 
day School teachers and other Bible stu- 
dents. A copy of the magazine costs 
twenty-five cents. 

Librarians who are 
making collections of 
pictures will find a valu- 
able aid in the Hand- 
book of religious pictures compiled by 
the Rev. W. W. Smith. Sunday School 
teachers frequently ask for pictures and 
there has appeared to be great difficulty in 
finding suitable material. This cataiogue 
contains good lists, and addresses of pic- 
ture firms. It may be obtained from the 
New York Sunday School Commission, 2 
Lafayette Place, New York City. Price, 
five cents. 
Aids for 
missionary 
societies 


Pictures 
of bible 
characters 


The following list of in- 
expensive helps for mis- 
sionary societies not only 
contains much good mate- 
rial but also includes good selected bibli- 
ographies and other suggestive matter: 
Fifty missionary programmes. U. S. 


c. 
Dux Christi: 


Brain. 
. BE. 35 
Griffis. 
Japan. 
Hodgkin. Via Christi: an 
the study of missions. 
Mason. Lux Christi: 
India. 
Smith. 
China, 


an outline study of 
introduction to 
an outline study of 


Rex Christus: an outline study of 


The last four are all published by Mac- 
millan and cost 30 cents net in paper, 50 
cents net in cloth. 


Gifts to Wisconsin li- 
braries for the year 
libraries 1905, exceeding in each 
in 1905 case $400 in amount, em- 
brace the following: 

Gifts for buildings—Appleton, Lawrence 
University, Carnegie, $50,000; Arcadia, 
Carnegie, $5,000; Cumberland. Carnegie. 
$10,000; Delavan, James Aram_ bequest, 
$20,000; Durand, Carnegie, $7,500: Edger- 
ton, Carnegie, $1¢4.000; Elroy, Carnegie, 
$10,000 ; Evansville? Almon Eager, $10,000; 
Hayward, Carnegie, $10,000; Kaukauna, 
Carnegie, $10,000: Richland Center, Car- 
negie, $10,000; Ripon College, Carnegie, 
$12,000; Stoughton, Carnegie, $20,000; 
Watertown, Carnegie, $20,000; Wausau, 
Carnegie. $25,000: Wanwatosa, Carnegie, 
for addition to library, $6,000. 

Gifts for other purposes—La Crosse, for 
furnishing and decorating children’s room, 


Gifts to 
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$450; Madison, University Library, from 
John Kremer of Milwaukee, books valued 
at $800; Oshkosh, from Mrs. Leander 
Choate, for purchase of Pickett Indian 
relics, $500; miscellaneous gifts from other 
sources, approximately, $1,500. 

Total Carnegie gifts in 1905, $205,500; 
total gifts from other sources, $33,250 


The Commission has 
secured a number of sets 
of the charming colored 
plates from the Stokes 
edition of Alice’s adventures in Wonder- 
land which the publisher allows to be 
sold for twenty-five cents a set. There 
are twelve pictures in the set, which may 
be used to make beautiful bulletins to 
attract attention to the book. Or they 
could be admirably used in a low frieze 
if mounted on a suitable mat and sim- 
ply framed with narrow, flat moulding 
with flat strips between the pictures. Bul- 
letins may be used well in connection with 
a school duplicate collection containing this 
hook, especially if the edition used has poor 
illustrations. or none. The bulletin may 
call this delightful edition to the attention 
of parents for the children’s home libraries. 
The edition preserves the Tenniel illustra- 
tions dear to the hearts or every lover of 
Alice and adds the colored pictures, whose 
lines are quite faithfully adapted and con- 
formed to the Tenniel, and the general 
make up of the book is in keeping. 


Colored plates 
from Alice 
in Wonderland 


Mr. Peckham’s Librarian 
circular Peckham annually sends 
to teachers to the teachers of the 

_ Milwaukee public schools 
a note in appreciation of their aid in circu- 
lating books among their pupils. The rela- 
tions between the library authorities and 
the corps of teachers is of the most cordial 
nature, and the fruits of this spirit of coop- 
eration is demonstrated by the greatly in- 
creased book circulation through this chan- 
nel. Dr. Peckham’s letter for this year is 
as follows: 

The trustees of the Public Library desire to 
thank you cordially for the interest that you 
have taken in aiding them in circulating books 
among the children. They bespeak your fur- 
ther assistance in developing in your pupils 
a respect for the property rights of the Li- 
brary, and beg that you will call to their at- 
tention the importance of using the books in 
such a way that they shall not be defaced or 
soiled and thus rendered disagreeable compan- 
ions for other readers. Please explain how 
= -aeeel it is to mark passages with pencil or 


Surely we may all profit by this advice 
often seen in the books of colonial days: 
“Read Slowly—i‘ause Frequently—Think Seri- 
ously—Finger Lightly—Keep Cleanly—Return 
Dvly—with the Corners of the Leaves Not 
Turned Down.’ 


George W. 








